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tinent. The Harvard expert in cartography never turns aside from the 
tracing of a route to lament in many pages that George Washington is 
gradually becoming lost to the American imagination except where he is 
preserved as the general or the president. But it is equally true that the 
series on Historic Highways will attract readers to whom Winsor would 
be intolerable. Such a comparison is not at all disparaging to the later 
writer and seems the best way of getting at the exact value of the volumes 
under consideration. 

Edwin Erle Sparks. 



TJie True History of the American Revolution. By Sydney George 
Fisher. (Philadelphia and London : J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1902. Pp. 437.) 

Mr. Fisher yielded to a strange perversity in selecting a title for his 
book. He offends all the previous writers upon the subject by calling 
his book the True History, implying that all previous histories have been 
false. He then opens his preface by declaring himself outside the pale 
of the community of historians, for he does not agree with " the histo- 
rians " ; indeed, he pledges himself not to agree. Yet he is an honor- 
able man, and has been burrowing amid the dust of pamphlets, where he 
has found some startling revelations. He puts his reader in a fever of 
expectation by announcing in a stage-whisper that he is about to tell him 
a terrible secret about the American Revolution. Yet the truest thing 
that can be said about this book is that it does not quite come up to the 
sounding phrases of the manifesto. 

The work is not in the first place a history of the American Revolu- 
tion, but a series of special arguments to prove certain facts about the 
Revolution upon which the best historians and teachers of history have 
been agreed for twenty years. No man who had read Channing's United 
States of America, iy6j~i86^, or the same author's Student'' s History of 
tile United States, or Lecky's account of the American Revolution, or 
Winsor's sixth volume, or Lincoln's Revolutionary Movement in Pennsyl- 
vania, or Tyler's Literary History of the American Revolution — no man 
could have read these and numerous recent monographs, and then seriously 
have written this book. The most charitable thing one can say of Mr. 
Fisher is that he does not know of these works. He is talking through- 
out his book of the false views of historians, when he can have none in 
mind but the obsolete works which few now read. 

Wherever Mr. Fisher does depart from the now generally accepted 
theories it is on some minor point, and consists of a reckless guess as to 
a motive, as (p. in) in discussing the tea controversy he declares that 
Adams and his people "did not want the tea to be stored and rot because 
they were planning an outbreak, a truly Boston and Massachusetts out- 
break which should be self restrained, and yet sufficiently violent to force 
both English and Americans to an open contest." Again (p. 151), he 
says that the American people wouldn't pay any attention to Rousseau 
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because he was "an immoral, eccentric and violent man." Mr. Fisher 
has forgotten that these adjectives apply with singular fitness to Paine, 
and his pamphlets were read by the hundred thousand. In the chapter 
on the " Rights of Man " he quotes Burlamaqui's Principles of Natural 
Law and talks as if the colonists read Burlamaqui as they read Tom 
Paine, assuming that they took his principles one by one, were pleased 
with them, and adopted them in their own political arguments. Of 
course the number of such readers was very limited. On page 142 he 
even bursts into rhapsody, declaring that the colonists' " imaginations 
seized on it [Burlamaqui's book] with the indomitable energy and pas- 
sion which the climate inspired. . . ." 

Mr. Fisher's weakness seems to lie in the lack of the training of the 
very historians whom he affects to despise. He not only does not know 
what has been done in history, but he does not use the historical method 
of work, nor make a proper critical estimate of the value of the books 
upon which he depends. Using at times the greatest care to support 
his statements, he introduces at other points a reckless daring in general- 
ization. Again, he substantiates a statement by quoting from fugitive 
pamphlets, whose value depends upon the accuracy of their references to 
such realities as laws and customs ; but for Mr. Fisher the value of the 
pamphlets consists in the fact of their existence, and he never has con- 
sulted the cited law to learn whether it ever existed or had the purport 
ascribed to it. Taking the facts as he presents them, the author thinks 
clearly and forcefully. If his work were authoritative, it would be a con- 
tribution because of the unusual emphasis which he has put on certain 
points in Revolutionary history. Of 402 pages, 300 are used to get 
the Declaration of Independence made, 40 pages carry us from Saratoga 
to Yorktown. The book is dangerous for the general reader — who is 
not, however, likely to get far enough into it to suffer harm — and does 
not satisfy the specialist, because of the constant doubt as to whether 
the writer has gone, except capriciously, to the ultimate sources. 

It is of interest to note how Mr. Fisher comes to conclusions of a 
startling nature, because he has left out the principal factor that deter- 
mined these results. In pointing out the long periods between battles, 
and the delays by the British government (p. 259) he remarks, " Eng- 
land would not in modern times allow such a long interval to elapse in 
the suppression of rebellion. ' ' No, she would act as much more rapidly 
as steam-power is more swift than sails. A like omission of the chief 
logical factor is in the discussion of the relative amount of self-govern- 
ment in Massachusetts (p. 120). 

The ostentatious attacks on the opinions of "the historians" are 
the greatest blemishes of the book. The general public does not care 
what errors the previous historians have made, and the special student 
knows — in this case — that "the historians" are only men of straw. 
The author is obliged often to go back to historians whose work was 
long ago cast aside, if he is to have any one in mind when he says " the 
historians." So he must have done when (p. in) he wrote, "The 
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common statements in some of our histories that Governor Hutchinson 
was the vacillating and cowardly agent of tyranny, are utterly without 
foundation." A like state of mind must have induced the statement 
about the historians who "jump at the conclusion that Jefferson stole 
his ideas from the Virginia Bill of Rights or the Mecklenburg Resolu- 
tions " (p. 150). Again, he openly accuses historians "of placing 
certain facts in the background, because they did not show sufficient 
tyranny or oppression on the part of England" (p. 96). Sometimes 
he attacks " the historian " and the good sense of his reader at the same 
time, as in the discussion of the documents and addresses wherein the 
colonists declare their " Heartfelt loyalty." "Those fulsome expres- 
sions," says the author, "deceived no one at that time, and why should 
they be used to deceive the guileless modern reader? " Such statements 
were " merely the nets and mattresses stretched below the acrobat in 
case he should fall " (p. 92). By such assertions he attempts to prove 
the point that the colonists were consciously seeking independence from 
the first, whereas there is nothing to show that any but a very few of the 
colonists were early scheming for independence. Mr. Fisher's interpre- 
tation of Howe's conduct has often been advanced as an explanation of 
his course, but the author has simply seized upon this, ignoring all else, 
and has made it the thread of his account. The argument is not 
effectively presented to the reason, but is made impressive by continual 
harping upon it. The best support of the theory is given on pp. 303- 
304. There seems to be little doubt that Howe's Whig politics did 
soften his campaigning. 

In addition to these faults in his method of work, and the mechan- 
ical management of his story, Mr. Fisher's style is very unfortunate for 
a writer of history. He has a sneering, insincere way of handling an 
argument, which creates a lack of confidence in the worth of his conclu- 
sions. He has made himself the Thersites of the American Revolution, 
jeering and ridiculing most of the reverend characters and solemn events 
of that struggle. He flouts Boston in his account of the tea-party : 
"The vast crowd was perfectly silent, a most respectful Boston silence " 
(p. 112); and because the " good order " was boasted of by the patriots, 
the author sneers, "it was so neat, gentle, pretty, and comical, that to 
this day it can be described in school-books" without the children's 
seeing that it was a riotous breach of the peace. Again, he becomes 
actually silly in his efforts to divest the Revolutionary army of a hypo- 
thetical fine appearance which some unknown author has ascribed to it. 
It is pleasant to think, says Mr. Fisher, ' ' that each hero put on his 
beautiful buff and blue uniform, brought to him presumably by a fairy, 
or found growing on a tree, and marched with a few picturesque hard- 
ships, to glorious victory" (p. 261). The narrative is constantly in- 
terrupted by jaunty suggestions and interpolations of the author, 
together with detached information and stories, good in a book of anec- 
dotes, but having no logical place in his history. To this poor literary 
taste he adds bad historical taste in his fondness for fanciful historical 
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pictures, as, in describing the meeting of the first Continental Congress, 
he pictures the members "burying themselves in Grotius, Puffendorf, 
Burlamaqui, and Locke " (p. 184), because these works were accessible 
to them in the Philadelphia library. 

In spite of all these faults, one cannot feel, however, that the book 
is not worth while. The conservative, careful student can get many 
good suggestions among Mr. Fisher's special interests. He has a legal 
rather than a historical mind, and where he is treating legal matter he is 
at his best. The book cannot be wholly ignored by students of the 
Revolution. 

C. H. Van Tyne. 



The Loyalists in the American Revolution. By Claude Halstead 

Van Tyne. (New York : The Macmillan Company. 1902. 

Pp. ix, 360.) 

It is now nearly eight years since the late Moses Coit Tyler called 
attention by a striking article in the first number of the American His- 
torical Review to the need of dealing more fully and especially more 
fairly with the Loyalism of the American Revolution. The influence of 
his advice and of his own work has since become evident in various ways ; 
it is to be assumed that it has had something to do with two recent note- 
worthy additions to our literature in this field — the present study and 
Professor Flick's earlier one, Loyalism in New York. The latter valu- 
able dissertation is territorially of limited scope, and Mr. Van Tyne's 
work is much more ambitious ; the present reviewer must frankly declare 
his belief that it would have been better if he also had been content with 
a part of the subject. That the book cannot be called a satisfactory his- 
tory of the Loyahsts, however, by no means implies a general condemna- 
tion ; it may well be that the time has not yet come for a general 
treatment. The present book is indeed a promising one, very clearly 
the work of one who can do much better work. Its tone is admirably 
objective, and, so far as it goes, it is for 'the most part unimpeachable 
both in material and in method. It adds perceptibly to our information 
and deals with some phases of the subject in a very adequate manner. 
It is defective chiefly because it attempts too much, because the author 
does not seem fully to have counted the cost of such a large undertaking, 
or has not been able to give it the necessary effort either in research or in 
construction. We have here no comprehensive, adequately based and 
organized history of this great feature of the Revolution ; rather, we 
have a loosely arranged group of essays, in texture often rather chatty, 
without adequate framework, not showing full grasp of the material nor 
effective synthetic power. 

This censure is based in considerable degree upon the almost entire 
absence of background in the work. It plunges into the Revolutionary 
scene without any effort to deal with the bases of Loyalism or to trace 
the beginnings of the later divisions in the history of the years immedi- 



